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Xincoln  the  ©tator* 

DELIVERED  AT 

Xtncoln'6  Birtbplace,  IQovember  9, 19U 


Mr.  President: 

The  life  of  no  other  public  man  is  so  well  and  so 
universalh^  known  as  that  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
The  hovel  in  which  he  was  born,  the  loneliness  of 
his  childhood  da_ys,  the  poverty  of  his  early  man- 
hood, the  improvident  and  restless  father,  the  sweet 
face  which  tradition  ^ives  his  mother,  the  self-disci- 
pline, the  hunger  for  knowledge,  the  rise  from  ob- 
scurity to  power,  the  singular  judgToent  and  remark- 
able wisdom  with  which  he  exercised  that  power,  his 
honesty,  his  great  tenderness  of  heart,  the  mai-vel  of 
his  eloquence,  the  tragic  close — these  are  the  meager 
outlines  of  an  epic  from  the  simple  homely  life  of 
American  democracy,  and  the  American  people  love 
and  cherish  it  one  and  all,  North  and  South.  Fiction 
has  no  story  so  interesting  as  this.  Poetiy  has  not 
clothed  its  heroes  with  a  mastery  won  over  such  ob- 


*The  subject,  "Lincoln  the  Orator/'  was  assigned  to  the  speaker  by 
the  committee  having  in  charge  the  dedication  of  Lincoln  farm. 


stacles  and  yet  so  complete  as  that  which  plain  tmth 
reveals  in  the  sad  and-  solitary  career  of  this  mar- 
velous man. 

Our  g'ovemment  calls  for  a  dual  capacity  in 
statesmanship — a  combination  of  the  apostle  and  the 
lawgiver.  To  frame  and  to  successfully  enact  and 
execute  our  laws  demands  a  high  order  of  in- 
tellect; it  involves  a  clear  and  comprehen- 
sive insight  into  the  mechanism  of  our  in- 
stitutions. But  there  is  another  work  which  we 
can  not  neglect.  So  long  as  all  sovereignty  rests 
with  the  people,  so  long  as  the  enactment  of  good 
laws  and  the  enforcement  of  all  law  depends  so 
largely  upon  the  intelligence  and  conscience  of  the 
citizen,  we  cannot  dispense  with  those  who  speak 
with  wisdom  and  power  to  the  multitude.  Such  are 
the  men  who  keep  alive  that  eternal  vigilance  which 
is  the  price  of  all  we  have.  They  are  the  tribunes  of 
the  people.  Without  them  the  public  conscience 
would  become  sluggish  and  the  wisest  measures  some- 
times fail.  They  arouse  public  interest.  They  or- 
ganize public  thought.  They  call  forth  and  direct  the 
invincible  moral  forces  of  an  entire  nation.  There 
is  no  higher  duty  than  that  of  arousing  to  moderate 
and  sustained  action  the  minds  of  those  with  whom 


all  power  rests.  There  can  be  no  graver  responsi- 
bility than  that  of  directing  the  people  in  the  use  of 
the  instrumentalities  of  government. 

Oratory  has  always  been  a  factor  in  great  move- 
ments. Spoken  thought  has  been  controlling  in  more 
than  one  crisis  of  hmnan  rights.  There  has  seldom 
been  a  time  when  men  were  not  to  be  moved  to 
great  deeds  through  the  power  of  eloquence.  It  has 
been  at  times  a  most  potent  influence  in  the  cause  of 
liberty.  If  tlie  time  ever  comes  when  it  shall  no 
longer  have  that  influence,  as  many  are  fond  to 
prophes}^  it  will  be  after  selfishness  and  sensuality 
shall  have  imbruited  or  destroyed  all  the  nobler  facul- 
ties of  the  mind.  The  people  have  at  different  pe- 
riods in  their  bewilderment  and  travail,  when  old 
beliefs  were  passing  and  old  institutions  crumbling, 
waited  for  some  great  leader,  rich  in  human  sympa- 
thy, to  speak  with  that  uncommon  powder  with  which 
it  is  given  few  men  to  speak.  Lincoln  was  undoubt- 
edly one  of  those  few.  He  came  from  no  school. 
He  was  the  pride  of  no  university.  In  spite  of  many 
obstacles  he  came  to  his  own.  Without  the  advan- 
tage of  wealth,  leisure  or  family  prestige  he  out- 
stripped all  competitors.  Accident  or  environment, 
necessity  or  chance  may  modify  and  color  the  fabric 


of  life,  3^et  purpose  and  will  are  masters  also  of 
these,  and  the  strong  and  purposeful  youth  arose 
from  his  harsh  and  obscure  surroundings  to  become 
the  unchallenged  voice  of  one  of  the  most  righteous 
of  the  world's  great  movements. 

The  first  qualification  of  an  orator  is  that  he  be 
master  of  his  subject.  The  second,  that  his  sub- 
ject be  master  of  him.  This  was  singularly  true  with 
reference  to  Lincoln.  His  lyceum  lectures  and  his 
speeches  upon  ordinary  occasions  do  not  rise  above 
the  commonplace.  It  was  when  the  blight  of  slavery 
threatened  the  free  soil  of  the  North  that  his  latent 
powers  were  given  the  energy  and  sweep  of  genius. 
This  strange,  untrained  voice  laden  with  sympathy 
but  firm  in  tone  rang  through  the  land,  tugging  con- 
tinuously at  the  consciences  of  men  until  the  lethargy 
and  selfishness  of  a  century  melted  and  fell  away. 
He  aroused  public  sentiment.  He  marshaled  the 
righteousness  of  the  nation.  He  crystallized  the  best 
there  was  in  men,  directed  it  through  the  channels  of 
government,  and  at  last  embodied  it  into  law^s  and 
constitutions.  Through  the  powder  of  speech  he,  more 
than  anyone  else,  set  in  motion  the  moral  forces  which 
disenthralled  a  race.  In  the  affairs  of  government 
and  in  the  details  of  diplomacy  he  ranks  among  the 
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great  Presidents.  But  in  this  faith  of  ours  which  we 
call  democracy  he  stands  apart,  its  voice  and  con- 
science— a  great  apostolic  figure.  Who  reads  to-day 
his  speech  at  Gettysburg,  his  second  inaugural  ad- 
dress or  the  letter  to  the  brave  mother  who  had  lost 
five  sons  in  battle,  not  to  feel,  to  realize  that  here  was 
a  political  gospel  worth}^  of  the  faith  which  we  pro- 
fesSj  commensurate  with  the  destiny  for  which  as  a 
people  we  strive.  In  no  other  do  we  find  such  an 
unqualified  acceptance  of  the  basic  truths  of  popular 
ofovernment. 

The  scholar  with  his  wide  range  of  words,  his  bril- 
liant rhetoric,  stood  on  the  field  of  Gettysburg,  beside 
the  man  whose  school  days  could  have  been  measured 
by  the  days  of  a  single  year.  The  one  was  the  fruit 
of  five  generations  of  Xew  England  culture,  the  other 
look  his  diploma  from  the  "university  of  nature." 
The  one  had  ^mastered  the  logic  of  the  books,  the 
other  understood  perfectly  the  logic  of  the  human 
heart.  The  one,  slavish  to  his  great  art,  clothed  his 
theme  in  all  the  witchery  of  his  inimitable  style.  The 
other,  burdened  with  sorrow  for  those  who  had  there 
given  ''the  last  full  measure  of  their  devotion,"  spoke 
with  the  abandon  of  a  sorely  chastened  and  over- 
wrought mind.    The  one  had  an  oration,  the  other  a 


message.  The  one  was  rhetoric,  the  other  eloquence. 
It  is  after  all  by  reason  of  a  profound  conviction  or 
the  anguish  of  an  all  absorbing  moral  passion  born 
amid  the  storms  and  tempests  which  sometunes  sweep 
the  soul  that  the  heights  of  true  oratory  are  obtained. 
Learning,  culture,  the  training  of  the  schools  will  aid, 
but  these  alone  will  not  sufiice.  Paul  before  Agrippa, 
Phillips  conquering  the  mob,  O'Connell  lifting  a 
down-trodden  people  to  the  dignity  of  a  nation,  Burke 
aroused  by  the  long  line  of  indefensible  crimes  of 
Hastings,  Webster  pleading  for  the  Union,  Lincoln 
voicing  the  nation's  compassion  and  the  nation's  cour- 
age at  Gettysburg — these  are  the  occasions  and  the 
themes  which  fuse  and  mold  into  one  majestic  and 
hannonious  whole  the  varied  powers  of  the  gifted 
mind. 

It  is  natural  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  an 
orator  to  recur  to  the  occasions  such  as  the  second 
inauerural  or  the  dedication  of  the  field  of  Gettysburg, 
occasions  upon  which  he  spoke  with  such  tender- 
ness and  pathos,  such  feeling,  fitness  and  eloquence, 
such  simple  yet  such  searching  power.  But  we  can- 
not take  his  full  measure  as  a  public  speaker  without 
considering  the  great  debate.  This  was  the  most 
crucial  test  of  pure  intellect  to  which  he  was  ever 


subjected,  for  Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  *'no  mean'" 
antagonist,  no  ordinary  man.  Endowed  by  nature 
with  unusual  mental  power  he  had  had  the  advantage 
of  years  of  association  with  the  strong  minds  of  a  most 
stirring  period  and  a  wide  experience  in  the  halls  of 
legislation.  Bold,  resourceful,  ambitious,  he  had  no 
superior  and  few  equals  as  a  debater  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  of  which  he  was  then  the  most 
interesting  and  striking  figure.  At  the  time  of  the 
debate  he  was  at  the  very  zenith  of  his  popularity 
and  in  the  full  and  imperious  possession  of  all  his 
great  powers,  both  natural  and  acquired.  He  went 
into  the  contest  with  the  spirit  of  victory  strong  upon 
him  and  inspired  by  the  devotion  of  followers  who 
thought  it  was  not  his  to  lose.  The  debate,  as  we 
know,  took  place  in  the  open  air  in  the  presence  of 
thousands  of  anxious  followers.  The  theme,  the  sur- 
roundings, the  momentous  consequences  which  all 
dimly  foresaw  as  soon  to  follow — for  each  spoke  to 
and  for  a  distinct  civilization — make  this  debate 
unique,  exceptional  and  profoundly  interesting  even 
now  and  must  have  made  it  vastly  more  interesting 
and  absorbing  to  those  who  listened  or  who  read  of 
it  as  it  progressed. 

In  the  give  and  take  of  the  close  grip  of  the  contest, 
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in  the  finesse  and  brilliant  fencing  which  sometimes 
seem  essential  in  that  kind  of  a  deadly  intellectual  en- 
coimter,  in  the  adroit  and  telling  display  of  points  for 
immediate  effect  before  the  great  throng  Douglas 
seems  the  superior.  But  in  the  calm  and  lucid  state- 
ment of  principles,  in  the  remorseless  arrangement  of 
a  great  subject  in  order  to  hurl  it  with  final  effect  upon 
the  listener,  in  the  use  of  that  loa^ic  which  is  born  of 
the  w^edlock  of  conscience  and  intellect,  in  the  capac- 
ity to  read  out  of  the  future  the  result  of  to-day's  poli- 
cies^ in  the  prophetic  sweep  of  a  great  mind,  Lincoln 
was  distinctly  and  unquestionably  far  the  superior 
of  his  adversary.  In  fact,  the  great  qualities  which 
Lincoln  possessed  Douglas  with  all  his  genius  for 
debate  did  not  possess  at  all.  There  was  no  chance  in 
such  a  duel  of  intellects  for  the  false  or  specious  arts 
of  oratory.  Each  realized  that  "economy  of  ex- 
pression" and  integrity  of  thought  must  take  the  place 
of  the  diffuse  and  superficial  entertainments  with 
wdiich  men  are  prone  to  entertain  popular  assemblies. 
Xever  was  more  profound  respect  paid  to  the  intelli- 
gence and  patriotism  of  the  people.  I  do  not  know 
of  another  figure  in  all  the  history^  of  our  free  institu- 
tions so  impressive  as  that  of  Lincoln  as  he  stood  be- 
fore these  vast  throngs  conducting  his  great  propa- 
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gancla  of  righteousness,  and  I  do  not  know  of  one 
who  ever  spoke  with  greater  power  and  effect. 

The  number  of  our  public  men  who  have  sincerely 
accepted  in  full  the  principles  of  a  democratic  or  re- 
publican form  of  government  has  not  been  so  large 
as  we  sometimes  suppose.  Some  of  the  ablest  were 
never  able  to  be  free  from  an  honest  distrust  in  the 
self-governing  capacity  of  those  whom  we  so  often 
style  the  common  people.  But  Lincoln's  faith  in  our 
institutions  and  in  the  power  of  the  people  to  rule 
was  natural,  simple  and  sincere.  He  had  been  and 
always  continued  to  be  one  of  them.  Born  in  that 
lowly  sphere  where  the  anthem  of  human  sympathy 
enriches  the  heart  of  childhood  with  compassion  for 
all  he  learned  to  read  the  human  heart,  knew  its  emo- 
tions, its  hopes  and  its  longings  far  better  than  he 
knew  books.  But  his  speeches  are  wholly  free  from 
the  protestations  of  loyalty  to  the  people  which  so 
often  characterize  the  addresses  of  public  leaders. 
The  insinuating  and  subtle  self-laudation  of  an  Alci- 
biades  is  in  his  speeches  nowhere  to  be  found.  In  all 
his  public  utterances  there  is  no  appeal  to  prejudice, 
no  effort  to  mislead.  Moderation  is  the  constant  sur- 
prise of  every  reader  of  his  speeches — a  rare  quality 
indeed  in  political  addresses.    He  never  mistook  anger 
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for  righteousness.  In  him  there  was  nothing  of  the 
demagogue.  He  did  not  flatter,  and  in  passion's  hour 
he  did  not  follow.  He  possessed  in  a  remarkable  way 
the  capacity  for  intellectual  solitude,  even  in  the  midst 
of  the  throng — ^}^et  he  never  lost  faith  in  the  throng. 
He  paid  the  people  the  high  compliment  of  speaking 
to  them  in  the  language  of  reason  and  true  eloquence. 
He  believed  they  would  accept  a  great  principle  as  a 
controlling  basis  for  action,  and  time  proved  he  was 
not  mistaken.  Some  speakers  seem  to  think  it  neces- 
sary to  shriek,  to  exaggerate,  to  unpugn,  to  resort  to 
the  cheap  and  common  arts  of  public  speaking  when 
talking  to  the  people  at  large.  Lincoln  never  offered 
this  challenge  to  their  intelligence  and  manhood. 

It  is  such  qualities  as  these  which  make  it  difficult 
to  speak  of  Lincoln  as  an  orator  or  Lincoln  as  a  law- 
yer or  Lincoln  as  a  political  leader.  There  was  in 
him  a  fulness,  a  completeness,  a  greatness,  which  seem 
to  forbid  an  attempt  to  accentuate  particular  qualities. 
In  the  consideration  of  particular  elements  of  strength 
we  are  soon  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  his  massive 
figure  as  a  whole.  His  life  in  all  its  wretchedness 
and  glory,  in  all  its  penury^  and  power  intrudes  itself 
upon  us  and  seems  as  inexplicable  and  incomprehen- 
sible as  the  cunning  of  Angelo's  chisel  or  the  touch  of 
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Titian's  brush.  Sacred  writers,  had  he  lived  in  those 
days,  would  have  placed  liim  amonj?  their  seers  and 
prophets  and  invested  him  with  the  hidden  powers  of 
the  mystic  world.  Antiquity  would  have  clothed 
such  a  bein^  with  the  attributes  of  deity.  He  was 
one  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  giants  of  the  earth. 
But  we  do  not  attempt  to  describe  a  painting  of 
one  of  the  old  masters  before  which  w^e  stand  in  won- 
der and  admiration.  Millions  feel  the  inspiration  of 
a  great  character,  just  as  the}^  feel  the  inspiration  and 
thrill  of  a  great  poem,  but  in  no  wise  seek  or  hope  to 
tell  the  secret  of  the  influence  or  power  over  them. 
We  are  dealing  to-day  as  millions  have  dealt  for  fift\" 
years  with  the  life  of  one  whose  name  and  memoiy 
all  revere.  But  even  the  most  superlative  masters  of 
expression  have  not  as  yet  portrayed  in  all  its  fulness 
the  ever-growing  greatness  of  his  name.  We  see  the 
awkward  country  boy  in  his  cabin  home  in  the  midst 
of  the  trackless  forest.  We  see  him  cover  his  mother's 
grave  with  winter's  withered  leaves  and  return  to  his 
cabin  home  to  unconsciously  enter  the  race  for  fame. 
We  see  him  as  he  w^alks  near  the  auction  block  in  the 
slave  market  and  hear  his  almost  weird  curse 
pronounced  upon  the  institution  of  slaver}^  We 
see  him  in  after  years,  when  as  the  greatest  ruler 
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upon  this  earth,  he  walked  with  patience  and  com- 
passion the  paths  of  power — we  hear  men  denounce 
him  as  a  tyrant  and  a  murderer  while  patiently 
he  submits  to  it  all.  At  last  the  storm  begins  to  clear, 
the  light  breaks  throus^h  the  rifted  clouds  and  we  see 
him  walking  in  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  and  four  mill- 
ion human  beings  are  there  unloosed  of  their  fetters — 
and  then  the  altar  and  the  sacrifice.  It  seems  like  an 
exaggerated  tale  of  oriental  fancy,  but  it  is  not.  The 
story  is  the  product  of  our  own  soil.  It  is  what  hap- 
pened here  among  a  clean,  liberty  loving  people, 
under  the  inspiration  of  our  free  institutions.  It  was 
and  is  in  the  fullest  sense  the  guarantee  which  God 
and  God  alone  gave,  and,  as  w^e  must  believe  every 
hour,  gives,  that  no  matter  what  the  test,  a  govern- 
ment "conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  prop- 
osition that  all  men  are  created  equal  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth." 


